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ADDRESS 


HON.  R.  HARCOURT 


Minister         of         6  d  u  e  a  t  i 


0  P 


At  a  Meeting  of  t6e  Ontario 
Teachers'  Association  Qe'id  in 
VI 6 e  University  of  Toronto  on 
Wednesday,  April  15th,  1903 


*='  .'t..tncU.  in  the  «.iy  ..f  tl'o  1.0Ht  nan  aeN-..tn.g 
,Ju.mH.lv.H  to  tlK-  ,nm>in«  ..f  y.uth  in  »n  hy,K.- 
critical  farce.  In  .mr  ^nat  a.r.  I'V  Mu,u  wo 
,,.,vko  the  Kc-h...,ln.usterH  life  h.uI,  that  the  forceful 
.,.,„,  the, .mn  .f  energy  Ur«e  heart,  and  Ur«e 
i.leaH.  in  Hhort  the  man  who  is  l.est  H.nte<l  to  l.c  a 
„..^ster,  generally  «iv^-  -l'  Heh-H.l-n.aster.ng  the 
,„on.ent,  he  can  tin.l  an  o,,enin-  elsewhere. 

Indeed  he  will  think  .t  un  advance  to  «,v«  uj. 
the  nwiking  of  n.en  for  the  n.aking  of  ,«ragrai.h». 

Tlie  shame  is  not  his. 

Mr.  Bnmm,  'I't  hton  Master. 


TSHERE.    on   the   sixth    standard   benches   «t 
^     V^irls  and  Ix.ys,  »">"«  <lcstineU  inevitably  to 
the  plow  or  don.estic  service,   others  certain   to 
drift  further  atiel.l  and  rise  or  fall.     Now  the  «xth 
standard  is  an  adnnrable  »«inncr  in  itself  to  carry 
into   the   little   of    life,  and   m    .tself    .t    ought 
Kreatly  to  enhance  the  happiness  of  any  hfe-evei^ 
one  to  be  spent  in  purely    nmnual   laln.ur.     But 
what  if  those  nine  years   fron,   live   till   fourteen 
which  apmrently  have  to  be  absolutely  s,H:nt  .n 
reaching  it  could  have  been   more  profaUibly   em- 
nloved'     It  is  a  serious  ,,uestion;  for  those  nine 
years  are  coincident  with  the  pericnJ  during  wh.ch 
Lbit,   especially    physical    habit,    is  most   casdy 
formed.  f''""^  "^  S<ititnh<J  K«™'«- 


Jiddresf 
HON.  R.  HARCOURT 

Minittcr    of  Education 


Meeting  of  t6e  Ontario  JSeae6er$'  Jlstoeiation, 
University  of  Pronto,  Jlpril  t5t6,  I90S 


"Oui  aim  therefure  should  be  ho  to  erjuip  the  Bcholar  for  life 
to  make  his  future  life  an  congenial  as  {>oB8ible." 


AM  delighted,  Sir.  to  be  able  to  be  present 
at  this  meeting  to-night. 

My  first  word  is  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  election  to  the  very  important 
position  you  hold.  The  Presidency  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association  is  a  position  of  high 
honor,  and  great  responsibility.  I  will  be  allowed  to 
say,  even  in  your  presence,  that  no  one  in  the  Province 
could  be  found  to  fill  it  more  ably  or  acceptably  than 
yourself. 

I  fully  expect  that  under  your  guidance  this  meeting 
of  the  Association  will  be  most  useful  and  helpful,  not 
only  to  those  who  attend  it,  not  only  to  my  Department 
but  to  the  cause  of  Education  generally.  While  from 
the  nature  of  your  position,  as  an  Inspector  of  High 
Schools,  you  are  first  of  all  concerned  with  our  secondary 
schools  and  with  secondary  education,  a  glance  at  the 
progi-amme  of  the  various  sections,  makes  it  abundantly 
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clenr  tliat  you  have  i..  no  nenm*  allowed  y.mrHclf  Ui  !<«.' 
HiK».t  of  the  III!  iinFH.rtant  intereHU  of  our  primary 
HchtwlH  and  of  primary  .-(Incation. 

It  iM  very  noticeable,  la<lieH  and  Kenllemen.  that  th« 
President  thin  year  of  the   N.  E.  AHH<HMati»n  (U.S.)  Dr. 
Elliot   iH  the  .liHtin«uiHhed  head  ot   Harvanl  Univernitj  , 
and    it   han    U-en    a    matter   of    fre<iuent   comment   by 
prominent  e<lueationiHtH  acr.«*«  the  lit.e    that  the  pro- 
^rmmme  framed  for  the  annual   meeting  U)  lie  held  m 
BoHton  this  HUmmer  atcentuatt'i  n>o«t  definitely    m  the 
HrHt  place  the  in.portance  of   the  work  of    the  public 
HclKH.l,  and  in  the  Heco.ul   place  the  unity  of   interent 
between  primary  and  secon.lary  scIiooIh  the  world  over 
My  second  word  is  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  ver>'  interesting  address  of  Dr.  Gord.m.  President  of 
Queen's  University,  to  which  we  have  all  listened  with 

great  pleasure. 

It  is  a  good  omen,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  find  our  College 
presidents,  men  like  Dr.  Elliot  of  Harvard,  and  Dr. 
Gordon  of  Queens,  in  attendance  at  meetings  such  as 
this,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  very  fact  also  that  these  meetings  are  being  held 
in  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  Provincial  University  is  in 
itself  significant,  pointing  plainly  as  it  does  to  that 
community  of  interest  which  exists  between  the  Public 
School  and  the  University,  linked  together  as  they  are 
by  the  High  Schools  of  the  province.  I  notice  that  your 
discussions  concern  n.atters  of  closest  interest  to  each  of 
these  three  links  of  our  system. 

To  emphasize  and  clearly  appreciate  the  important 
work  of  this  .vs.'MXiiation,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  read 
over  the  titles  of  the  different  sections  or  sub-depart- 
luents.  Every  part,  almost,  of  the  wide  held  of 
educational  work  is  covered,  every  department  of  learn- 
ing embraced,   and  almost  every  problem  with  which 


tciichors  an<l  m-hool  boanis  nro  call...!  .i,K,n  t.)  .Itwl,  m-t 
<l«w(i  for  .limiiMNi,.!,.  W,.  fHtinot,  I  pn-Hnme,  exix'ct  ex  it 
to  h.ur  the-  iHMt  woni  coricfniinK  'i"  imfKirtimt  topics 
Huch  aM  iiicth.MlH  or  deviceH  of  t.'rtchiiijf.  thu  training  of 
the  tcttchei-s,  or  .•ourses  of  study. 

I  aflk  Dr.  (ror.Ion,  who  haH  only  lately  come  to  iia 
from  another  I'rovince,  to  notico  that  the  'general  work 
of  the  A8Ho.-iation  Ih  Hubdividod  into  no  fewer  than 
twelve  H..ctionH,  that  it  is  ho  coniprthensivc  as  to 
embrace  the  work  of  the  Hi^h  ScIuk.I.  and  of  the  Public 
Sch(K)l  incliidinK  the  KinderKarten.  the  work  of  both 
teacher  and  inspctor ;  that  there  is  a  TruHtees'  etction 
to  which  has  been  asniKned  the  disciiHsion  of  very 
important  practical  qiiestionH.  and  that  while  prominent 
place  iH  allottcid  to  the  .liscussion  of  matters  of  interest 
relati  IK  to  the  old  and  time-honored  HtiidioH,  Hiich  as 
classicH  and  mathematics,  the  newer  studies  demand  and 
receive  an  ecjual  degree  of  attention  in  the  science  and 
commercial  sections. 

The  comprehensivenesB  of  the  work  of  the  Associ- 
ation, and  the  wide  Kcoi)e  of  its  programme,  are 
certainly  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice. 

Another  equally  interesting  feature  is  revealed  when 
one  scans  the  names  of  those  who  are,  during  the 
various  sessions,  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions. 

University  Professors  and  Lecturers  read  papers  on 
topics  more  or  less  abstruse  in  one  room ;  in  the  adjoin- 
in  r;  room  an  able,  sympathetic  plea  is  made  for  the 
Kindergarten,  and  in  still  another  room  some  repre- 
sentative from  one  of  our  School  Boards  will  be  found 
discussing  some  question  of  close  interest  to  the  rate- 
payers of  the  Province. 

Nothing,  Sir,  could  be  more  pleasing  to  me,  speak- 
ing for  the    moment    officially,    than    the    fact    that 
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representatives  from  nil  our  lii^^lur  seats  of  learniu}^  are 
foiiinl  taking  ii  i.rnniinent  part  in  the  discussions  at 
these  nieetiuKs.  The  Tniversities  of  To'-onto,  \  ictona, 
Trinity,  Knox.  MeMaster,  St.  Michael's  and  Queen's,  all 
join  in  friendly  discussion  of  educational  matters  of 
coTunion  concern. 

Coul.l  there  he  lu.ssihly  a  hettcr  omen  of  healthy 
growth  and  real  pro,i;ress  tlian  this  one  fact  reveals '? 

This  is  the  4-2nd  Annual  Meetinj^  of  this  Associ- 
ation, and  I  venture  to  say  that  perhaps  <;reater  interest 
is  heiuK  taken  in  it  than  in  any  of  its  predecessors,  tor 
the  plain  reason  that  much  more  interest,  the  wide  world 
over,  is  now  bein^;  taken  in  matters  of  education  than  at 
anv  previous  time. 

It  has  been  a.  subject  of   loud  and  constant  com- 
plaint in  England    for  example,  for  many  years,  that 
neither  in  Parliament,  the  press,  nor  elsewhere,  has  an 
adetpiate  interest  been  .iken  in  educational  concerns. 
A  great  change,  however,  has  at  last  taken  place. 

EDlt.VTIONAL    PROOUESS    IN    ENGLAND. 

The  last  decade  in  England  has  been  very  fruitful 
of  progress.  Much  time  has  been  consumed  in  Parlia- 
ment itself  in  the  discussion  of  educational  topics,  and 
the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines  have  again  and 
a^ain  reverted  to  the  discussion.  The  chief  character. 
isUc  of  these  discussions,  has  been,  it  is  true,  a  feehng 
of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest,  due  doubtless  to  the  fact 
that  pressing  educational  problems  for  manifest  reasons 
have  been  greatly  multiplied,  and  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  new  and  perplexing. 

The  Royal  Commission  in  England  of  18it4,  less 
than  ten  years  ago,  presided  over  by  Professor  Bryce, 
marks  a  distinct  era.  The  main  outcome  of  that  com- 
mission was  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Educational 


l)epartnient,  the  apiioiiitiiient  virtimUy  of  a  l\rinister  of 
Education,  and  tlio  admission  that  the  Education 
Departraont  is  fully  as  important  to  the  well  Ijein^  of 
the  nation,  as  necessary  to  the  prrservatiou  of  its  power 
and  prestige,  as  the  War  Department  or  the  Admiralty 
])epartment.  Tlie  day  may  soon  come,  indeed,  when 
the  average  Englishman  will  feel  as  much  enthusiasm 
for  the  schools  of  England  as  for  the  Royal  Navy. 

There  followed  (iuickly,~-and  let  me  remind  you 
that  these  steps  in  advance  were  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  ceaseless  agitation  of  the  teachers  themselves, 
who  were  ahly  represented  in  Parliament  by  three  of 
their  own  profession,— the  radical  legislation  of  last 
session,  which,  though  provoking  hitter  controversy,  and 
of  course  not  meeting  every  reqnirement,  all  things 
considered,  must  inevitably  lead  to  good  results.  The 
present  session  will  it  is  expected  give  the  City  of 
London  similar  legislation. 

It  is  very  noticeable  also  that  the  great  Universities 
in  England,  and  in  Scotland  likewise,  are  adopting  their 
courses  of  studies  to  present  needs,  and  new  institutions 
are  being  founded,  well  officered  and  generously  equipped, 
devoting  special  attention  to  new  courses  of  studies. 

Premier  Balfour,  to  give  an  example,  surrounded 
by  a  score  of  very  prominent  men,  recently  opened  in 
the  City  of  Manchester  a  School  of  Technology,  erected 
at  great  cost  and  adequately  equipped  for  its  special 
purposes ;  and  this  is  only  one  of  a  score  of  similar 
institutions  in  the  mother  land,  opened  under  very 
auspicious  circumstances  for  students  during  the  last 
few  years. 

In  this  connection  the  magnificent  benefactions  of 
Mr.  Carnegie  and  Cecil  Rhodes,  not  confined  in  either 
case  to  one  continent,   are  worthy  of  careful  notice. 
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These  too  aim  at  special  work,  and  much  good  arising 
out  of  them  is  expected  to  result. 

PKOOHEHS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Unprecedented  interest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
as  well,  has  been  taken  in  every  sphere  of   educational 

work.  .... 

Privat*    benefactions    aggregating    many   millions 

of  dollars  have  in  the  past  few  years  been 
devoted  to  schools  and  colleges.  New  and  special  work 
is  being  undertaken  in  new  institutions,  and  the  older 
institutbns  are  remodelling  their  curricula,  expanding 
their  work  and  widening  their  energies. 

President  Roosevelt  only  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the 
occasion  of  his  opening  the  Philadelphia  High  School, 
which  does  the  work  of  a  University,  was  attended  by 
every  member  of  his  cabinet  save  one,  and  by  not  a  few 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  United  States  besides, 
thus  showing  the  increasing  and  unprecedented  interest 
which  is  being  taken  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 

The  plain  and  all  important  truth  that  what 
nations  now  need  most  is  capable  citizens,  and  that  it  is 
the  high  work  of  our  schools  to  train  them,  is  at  last 
taking  deep  root.  The  teacher's  true  position,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  is  now  everywhere  being  acknowledged  and 
appreciated. 

In  every  land  those  who  are  shaping  public  opinion 
have  nowadays  much  to  say  on  subjects  such  as  these:— 
Education  and  Empire, 
Education  and  Commerce, 
Education  and  Citizenship. 

EDUCATIONAL    PROGRESS    IN    ONTARIO. 

In  our  own  Province,  I  am  proud  to  state,  we  are 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  great  work  in  which 
you  are  specially  engaged.  Is  it  not  a  significant  fact 
that  almost  every  one  of  our  moat  important  educational 
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institutions  in  this  city  and  out  of  it,  has  found  it 
necessary  during  the  last  few  years  to  provide  consider- 
able additions  in  the  way  of  class  rooms,  or  other 
accommodation,  and  to  incur  an  increased  expenditure 
in  other  ways  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  their  students? 

A  walk  round  this  beautiful  park,  and  a  glance  at 
the  different  college  buildings  which  encircle  it,  will 
make  my  meaning  very  clear. 

We  rejoice,  I  repeat,  at  these  plain  evidences  of 
growth  and  progress,  because  we  well  know  that 
educational  forces  pull  from  the  top,  that  therefore  the 
whole  community  is  being  benefited,  and  that  every 
school  section  in  the  Province,  even  the  most  remote  is 
distinctly  the  gainer  by  it. 

I  feel,  sir,  that  I  should  not  omit  noticing  that 
some  of  our  colleges  have  been  recently  the  recipients  of 
very  substantial  private  donations.  On  behalf  of  this 
Province,  I  wish  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  timely  and 
generous  gifts  of  Sir  William  Macdonald  and  the 
Executors  of  the  Massey  Estate. 

THE    COURSE    OF    STUDIES. 

It  has  been  well  said.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
whole  world  has  been  completely  made  over  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  that  the  life  for  which  the  schools 
should  now  prepare  their  pupils  is  an  utterly  different 
life  from  that  for  which  the  schools  were  preparing  the 
children  twenty  years  ago. 

Is  it  not  the  fact  that  more  and  greater  changes 
have  been  wrought  by  science  upon  our  material  life, 
within  the  last  few  years,  than  have  been  wrought  in 
any  thousand  years  before  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  being  true,  it  follows  that  the  course  of  studies 
should  be  altered  and  modified  so  as  to  meet  to-day's 
conditions  and  circumstances,  and  to-day's  needs.  A 
curriculum  nicely,  symmetrically  and  accurately  formed 
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to  moot  the  noc.ls  of  oliildren  of  a  genoration  ago,  must 
ill  the  nature  of  things  fall  far  short  in  many  ways  of 
tho  wants  and  ro(iuiremonts  of  to-day. 

For  these  reasons,  and  I  need  not  tularge  upon 
them,  I  ask  you  to  give  your  most  careful  consideration 
to  tho  suj^gosted  i.ltorations  and  modifications  of  our 
own  course  of  stuilies. 

All  admit  the  need  and  dosirahility  for  some  change. 
That  we  can  all  agree  as  to  .lelails  is  not  to  he  expected. 
\Vhat  is  especially  needed  is  free,  open,  frank  and  full 

discussion. 

In  the  synods,  assemhlies  and  conferences  of  our 
various  churches,  the  discussions,  and  we  all  know  how 
heated  and  keen  they  are  at  times,  elicit  sharp  differ- 
ences of  opinion. 

It  often  happens  that  a  most  imjiortant  decision  is 
arrived  at  in  an  almost  evenly  divided  house.  This 
Association  is  the  Teachers'  Parliament,  and  it  closely 
resemhles,  and  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  in  the 
matter  referred  to,  all  other  Parliaments,  those  of  the 
churches  included. 

For  example,  the  vote  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
Convocation,  very  recently,  hy  a  small  majority  only, 
retained  Cireek  as  a  compulsory  subject  for  a  pass 
degree.  The  Head  Master  of  Eton  and  the  Head 
Master  of  Marlboro,  conspicuous  alike  for  their  learning 
and  culture  aud  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools,  held  diametrically  opposite  views  about  it.  A 
hundred  similar  instances  could  be  aptly  cited. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  always  prefer  to  avoid 
oxtremes,  and  to  take  the  middle  course. 

You  will  notice  that  the  revised  course  of  studies 
submitted  to  you  is  merely  a  draft ;  that  it  is  submitted 
"  for  consideration  only ;"  that  the  Department  is  in  no 
sense  committed  to  its  every  detail,  that  variations  and 
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modifinitioiis  are  to  be  expected,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  your  frank  and  thoughtful  criticiHms  will  t,'reatly 
assist  ill  its  improvement  exactly  as  every  bill  introduced 
into  every  Parliament  is  extended,  modified  or  altered 
and  tliiis  improved  as  the  result  of  explanation  and 
discussion  during  its  various  stages  in  the  committee  or 
in  the  full  house. 

I  will  now  only  allude,  and  in  a  hurried  and  general 
way,  to  some  of  the  important  changes  which  are 
suggested. 

One  of  the  first  changes  to  be  noticed  is  that 
instead  of  the  meagre  and  vague  outlines  of  the  present 
curriculum,  which  make  the  text  book  all  important,  it 
is  proposed  to  give  where  they  would  be  helpful  very  full 
and  suggestive  outlines  or  topical  notes. 

Tliese  extended  outlines  will  be  very  noticeable  in 
the  case  of  the  subjects  of  the  High  School  course.  In 
some  subjects  such  as  Physics  and  Chemistry  where  the 
course  is  to  be  experimental,  where  laboratory  teaching, 
and  there  is  no  better  kind  of  teaching,  is  resorted  to, 
no  class  text  book  shall  be  used. 

Here  and  there,  in  both  Public  and  High  School 
courses,  it  will  be  t  een  that  und  sr  the  draft  regulations 
I  am  inviting  you  to  consider,  more  freedom  is  allowed, 
that  there  is  elasticity  instead  of  rigidity  as  heretofore  ; 
that  the  varying  needs  of  different  localities  are  kept  in 
view,  and  a  large  measure  of  discretionary  power  reposed 
in  Teachers,  Inspectors  and  School  Boards. 

The  single  straight  jacket  course,  unbending  and 
inelastic,  although  useful  at  one  time  noticeably  fails  to 
meet  present  needs. 

NEW   STUDIES. 

Some  new  studies  such  as  Nature  Study,  Manual 
Training   and   Household    Science   have  been   recently 
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introtluced  into  our  schools,  and  thus  far,  having  regard 
to  the  programme  of  studies,  I  must  admit  in  a  tentative 
and  somewhat  unsc-ientific  way.  In  the  drafl  new 
curriculum  you  will  find  them  properly  correlated  with 
other  suhjects. 

The  introduction  of  these  new  studies,  of  which 
every  one  approves,  of  itself  makes  a  revision  of  our 
course  of  studies  necessary. 

The  lengthening  of  the  Normal  School  term  will 
make  it  possihle  to  provide  suitahle  and  adequate 
training  for  those  who  will  teach  these  subjects.  We 
cannot  too  soon  in  this  Province  pave  the  way  for 
systematized  technical  education,  the  high  aim  of  which 
is  to  make  unskilled  labor  skilled,  and  thus  increase  the 
earning  power  of  our  citizens. 

You  will  also  observe  that  in  the  High  Schools  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  lower  and  middle  schools  for 
special  courses  in  commercial  and  agricultural  subjects 
for  example,  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  regular  academic  work.  In  this  regard  it  is  proposed 
to  follow  the  example  of  othe-  countries,  and  thus 
provide  for  modern  needs. 

The  suggestions  offered  as  to  the  teaching  of  some 
of  the  most  important  subjects,  such  as  Arithmetic, 
History,  Reading  and  English  Literature,  will,  I  am 
sure,  meet  with  your  approval. 

In  Arithmetic,  the  desirability  of  adapting  processes 
and  problems  to  the  needs  of  ordinary  business  life  is 
recognized  throughout. 

In  History,  the  main  aim  is  to  arouse  interest  in 
historical  reading ;  to  pay  more  attention  than  heretofore 
to  matters  relating  to  everyday  life;  to  the  literature  and 
art  of  the  people,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  our  own 
history,  and  that  of  England,  to  study  the  growth  of 
political  institutions. 
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A  boy  or  girl  for  instance  who  has  carefully  read 
one  volume  of  Parkman,  can  thereafter  be  readily 
induced  to  pursue  a  valuable  course  of  historical  reading. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  examination  question  is  of  itself  large  enough 
for  a  long  address.  We  all  agree  as  to  some  phases  of  it. 
Examination  within  reasonable  limits  is  a  very 
essential  and  valuable  part  of  true  education.  The 
moderate  and  sound  view  seems  to  be  that  examinations 
which  have  "qualifying  values"  are  necessary.  We 
need  them  for  admission  to  a  University,  a  Medical 
School,  a  Normal  School,  etc.  Examinations  based 
solely  on  the  principle  of  competition  are  unnecessary 
and  can  easily  become  harmful. 

For  qualifying  purposes  what  substitute  can  be 
suggested  for  them  ?  In  lessening  the  number  of  them 
1  desire  to  minimize  an  admitted  evil. 

I  understand  that  neither  in  England,  Germany, 
France  or  the  United  States,  is  it  the  custom  so  far  as 
advanced  elementary  instruction  is  concerned  to  "round 
it  off,'  to  uso  a  phrase  much  in  vogue,  by  regular 
examinations. 

The  proposal  is  to  retain  only  absolutely  necessary 
examinations,  viz.,  the  High  School  entrance,  and  the 
teachers'  non-professional  examinations. 

All  will  admit  that  we  can  with  absolute  safety 
lessen  the  number  of  examinations.  We  hope  also  to 
reduce  their  pressure  in  anotner  way,  viz.,  by  limiting 
the  number  of  subjects  to  be  taken  at  the  Departmental 
Examinations,  and  by  accepting  the  teacher's  certificate 
as  to  those  subjects  which  do  not  lend  themselves  readily 
to  examinations  by  outsiders,  and  which  in  the  case  of 
teachers'  certificates  are  subject  to  review  in  the  training 
schools.     We  need  not  fear  that  the  character  of  the 
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teai'hing  will  suffer,  nor  «loul)t  that  the  teacher  can 
Hafely  be  triiHteil  with  tlie  iiu'r«'aHed  responsibility  which 
is  proposed. 

Of  the  papers  now  set  there  will  disappear  at  the 
written  entrance  examinations,  those  on  History,  Liter- 
ature and  Physiology,  and  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  lower  school  (one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  High 
School)  both  teacher  and  pupil  will  hereafter  be  free 
from  the  dread  of  impending  examinations. 

It  is  proposed  also  that  the  Commercial  Diploma 
examination  will  no  longer  be  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  complete  separation  of  teachers'  examinations 
and  the  University  matriculation  examinations  is 
suggested  in  the  belief  that  it  is  best  that  the  Depart- 
mental examination  papers  should  be  framed,  having 
regard  solely  to  the  needs  of  the  Public  Schools.  To  do 
this  need  not  in  any  way  disturb  the  existing  arrange- 
ment governing  the  joint  University  matriculation 
examination. 

Nor  will  it  prevent  the  Universities  from  accepting 
pro  tavto,  with  a  different  standard  it  may  be  as  to  the 
marks  to  be  obtained,  thii  or  that  one  of  the  Depart- 
mental examinations. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  contemplated  to  intro- 
duce these  changes  immediately.  Ample  time  on  the 
the  other  hand  is  given  for  easy  transition. 

LATIN. 

The  suggested  omission— and  keep  in  mind  that  it 
is  only  a  suggestion — of  the  study  of  Latin  from  the 
course  provided  for  tht  Junior  Xon-Professional  Teacher's 
examination  will  be  the  subject  of  much  debate.  Fair 
criticism  and  discussion  always  bring  good  results. 

We  must  insist  that  our  teachers  shall  be  thoroughly 
and  accurately  trained  first  of  all  in  essential  subjects. 
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The  new  draft  course  aims  at  tliis  from  first  to  laHt. 
No  one  will  8n;rf,est  that  this  or  that  subject  should  be 
tiikeii  uj)  in  a  half  liearted,  superficial  way  at  the 
expense  of  these  essential  subjects,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  of  vital  imiK)rtance  to  our  children.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  one  desires  to  takv  a  single  step  which 
would  discourage  the  profitable,  earnest,  study  of  a 
lan^uaRe  which  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  world's 
greatest  language  as  it  certainly  is  the  master  key  to 
many  of  the  languages  of  moilern  Europe.  Every  one 
admits  that  there  is  no  better  instrument  for  developing 
mental  power  than  a  thorough  study  of  Latin. 

I  believe  that  every  part  of  the  draft  is  deserving 
of  careful  consideration ;  that  a  large  part  of  it  can  be 
safely  adopted,  and  I  ask  you  by  means  of  a  special  com- 
mitte  or  otherwise  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  careful 
counsel  and  advice. 

Our  teachers  in  training  after  the  summer  holidays 
will  have  the  advantage  of  a  full  year's  course  at  our 
Normal  Schools,  instead  of  a  half  year's  as  heretofore. 
We  did  not,  I  am  fully  convinced,  move  a  day  too  soon 
in  this  direction.  The  lengthened  term  will  insure 
greater  thoroughness  and  better  work  generally.  Full 
provision  has  been  made  in  these  schools  and  in  the 
Normal  College  at  Hamilton  also,  for  normal  teaching 
in  Domestic  Science  and  ^fanual  Training,  and  the 
longer  course  will  admit  of  satisfactory  teaching  in 
these  studies. 

TEXT    BOOKS. 

I  hope  the  Association  ■,.ill  approve  of  the  changes 
I  have  made  concerning  the  vexed  question  of  the 
authorization  of  text  books.  The  regulations  recently 
adopted  transfer  to  a  great  extent  the  responsibility  from 
the  Department  to  an  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Educational  Council. 


I  am  incrfasiiif;  the  r€'i)rt<8entation  of  teachers,  both 
Uifih  School  mill  I'lihlu'  Kehool,  on  thiH  Council.  No 
text  book  will  hereafter  be  even  considered  for  auth'>riz- 
ation  unless  it  has  been  published  and  circulated  at 
least  six  months  before  authorization  is  ai)i)lied  for. 

When  application  is  made  for  authorization  the 
Department  will  send  the  book  in  question  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Educational  Council  for  perusal,  criticism 
and  report. 

If  a  Public  School  text  book,  care  will  be  taken  that 
Ful)lic  School  teachers  will  be  adequately  represented  on 
this  committee. 

In  this  way  there  can  be  no  room  for  even  a 
Huspicion  of  favoritism  either  towards  an  author  or  a 
publisher. 

REFORMS. 

In  lengtheninR  the  Normal  School  term,  in  giving 
your  Association  adeipiate  representation  in  the  Educa- 
tional Council,  and  in  assigning  to  the  Council  virtually 
the  supervision  and  control  of  text-book  authorization, 
I  unhesitatingly  believe  that  I  am  on  safe  ground. 

I  earnestly  desire  to  improve  the  County  Model 
Schools,  to  make  radical  changes  in  the  matter  of  Public 
Libraries,  and  to  so  alter  the  course  of  studies  as  to 
cause  it  to  conform  to  modern  needs  and  conditions. 

In  all  these  matters  I  mean  to  consult  your  Associ- 
ation. The  teacher  in  some  countries,  noticeably 
Germany,  has  the  status  of  a  civil  servant,  and  in  that 
way  the  retirement  or  superannuation  question  is  solved. 

The  time  has  come  in  Ontario  when  we  must 
seriously  consider  how  best  to  solve  that  important 
problem. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  deliberations  of 
the  Association,  and  of  its  every  sub-department,  may 
result  in  lasting  public  good. 


